LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
"I think the state of Ireland at this time most perilous.
I am strongly persuaded that a firm and proper Govern-
ment upon the principles which I pressed upon Lord
Hardwicke after the disturbance in 1803 would have done
much in the lapse of twenty years towards introducing
good order into that country; but the Government then
was not adapted to the steady pursuit of any measures,
the secretaries having been changed not less than four
times between 1803 and the retirement of Lord Hard-
wicke, 1806-----It is idle to talk of ameliorating die con-
dition of a people not obedient to law until they shall have
first been made obedient to law".1
Much of Lord Redesdale's time was taken up in hearing
appeals, and their growing accumulation had always been
a source of annoyance to him, in the interest of suitors, to
whom delay was a great, often a ruinous, expense. He was
constant in his own attendance but the peers so neglected
their duties in this respect that in 1812, when the arrears
of Appeals and Writs of Error were over 270, he had
advocated the adoption of a measure which would compel
their morning attendance for three or four days in the
week. This measure had been adopted the following year
and it was hoped that the number of appeals would soon
be so reduced that the Lord Chancellor would be able to
devote more time to the business of his own Court.
Ten years had now passed, but the accumulation was
greater than ever. In April (1823) a Committee was
appointed, of which Lord Redesdale was a member, to
consider the best means of dealing with the subject. He
spoke strongly there on the great evils of the large and
increasing accumulation of appeals, especially from Scot-
land, and suggested possible remedies. The following
1 Ibid., p. 302.
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